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Membership Enables a Man to Obtain a 
Perspective of the Entire Production and 


Management Problems, Rather than-a Lim- 
ited Viewpoint Derived Mainly from the 
Department with Which He is Connected. 


Junior Executive 


Boards 


cal time in the development of 

a business is during the period 
when it ceases to be a one-man ven- 
ture and, through necessity of expan- 
sion or some emergency, is brought 
under multiple authority. Then it 
either loses the dynamic driving 
force of an individual and drifts along 
or degenerates; or it is infused with 
new ideas and forges ahead under 
collective leadership. 

From its establishment in 1889 by 
my uncle, Willoughby M. McCor- 
mick, until his sudden death in the 
fall of 1932, our company was largely 
a one-man business. This statement 
is not in any way to the discredit of 
Mr. McCormick. 

After I left college, my uncle put 
me through an extensive course of 


I’ MANY instances, the most criti- 





By Cuaries P. McCormick 
President, McCormick & Company 


training. During seventeen years I 
was active in the various depart- 
ments of the business, and worked 
my way up from handling freight on 
the shipping platform.. I not only 
operated machines in the factory, but 
took a special course in the offices for 
several years, and then sold our 
merchandise in most of the states 
and several foreign countries. 
Throughout my long apprentice- 
ship and at frequent intervals, ideas 
came to me concerning possible im- 
provements in the business. At first, 
for several years, I relayed these ideas 
to my uncle in the form of sugges- 
tions. He listened patiently and 
with a peculiar smile; but to judge 
from the outcome, he immediately 
dismissed from his thought every- 
thing I had said. Finally, one day 
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he informed me in unmistakable 
terms that my employment was in 
the field of bezmg managed—solely and 
exclusively. 

Therefore, I never again annoyed 
him with suggestions; but ideas for 
the improvement of the management 
of the business continued to occur to 
me just the same. Most of these 
ideas I tested by applying them, in 
imagination, to all that I knew about 
the avenues of trade. Others I jotted 
down and studied from time to time. 
It was excellent mental exercise. 


Take Over Presidency 


A few weeks after my uncle’s 
death, the Board of Directors elected 
me to the presidency of the company. 
Then I found that out of the hundreds 
of ideas concerning business manage- 
ment that had come to me, only a 
few had survived the wear and tear 
of time. The principal survivor con- 
cerned the advisability of giving the 
young men in the company not only 
more to say, but better opportunities 
for development and advancement; 
and that idea, I believe, was the 
beginning of our plans for multiple 
management. 

Several bits of information I re- 
membered contributed to the develop- 
ment of the idea. Somewhere, long 
ago, I had read that a psychological 
authority had said that the average 
business man utilized only about 
half of his mental capacity. For 
some time I seriously doubted the 
truth of that statement, until I had 
tested it out through self-analysis 
and my observation of others. 


Our first objective then was to find 
a way to stimulate all of our execu- 
tives to apply as much of their 
mental capacity as possible to the 
management of the business. It was 
necessary, obviously, to lift our men 
out of routine ruts which suppressed 
imagination and inventiveness, by 
confronting them with problems that 
were alien to their experience. 

The members of the board had 
grown into the habit of confirming 
my uncle’s judgments. All subjects 
of importance were discussed at board 
meetings, of course; but the final 
decisions invariably rested with W. M. 
McCormick. 

But I had taken stock of myself 
and had arrived at the conviction 
that I possessed neither the ability 
nor the inclination to be the manager 
of a one-man business. I needed all 
the help I possible could procure, and 
I impressed the members of the board 
with that fact. I also assured them 
that I realized the value of their 
individual experience, their mature 
judgment and their collective wis- 
dom, but that I was convinced we 
should exhaust every source of ideas 
and information. I then proposed 
and explained a plan for the forma- 
tion of a junior board of directors, 
and they promptly and unanimously 
voted to give the plan a thorough 
test. 


Junior Executive Board Organized 


So we organized the new board. 
I called together seventeen of our 
younger men who appeared to be 
promising. They were assistant de- 
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partment managers and others who’ 


had been taking a special interest in 
their work. At a preliminary meet- 
ing I carefully explained that our 
purpose was not to supersede the 
judgment of the men who had made 
the business a success, but to supple- 
ment that judgment with the ener- 
gizing power of new ideas. I also 
explained that the greatest value an- 
ticipated was the training of execu- 
tives and promised that, if the experi- 
ment was a success, all new members 
of the senior board of directors would 
be chosen from their membership in 
the future. 

The men were given the customary 
rules to govern their meetings and 
told to elect two officers—a chairman 
and a secretary. It was suggested 
that the chairman and secretary be 
changed every three months so as to 
give as many as possible practice in 
parliamentary procedure. It also 
was understood that the junior board 
of directors was to be self-governing. 
We agreed that no official of the com- 
pany would interfere with their 
‘“‘closed’’ or other activities, and that 
every recommendation they made for 
the advancement of the business 
would have the serious consideration 
of the company. 

To give the junior executives a 
further insight into the management 
of the business, it was arranged to 
have the junior board meet with the 
senior board about once a month, 
with the junior chairman presiding, 
rather than the president of the 
company. With their own man in 
the chair, we thought that the 


youngsters would be more inclined 
to go to bat during discussions, and 
that was what we wanted. Another 
purpose was to demonstrate to the 
senior members the value of the work 
of the junior board to both the com- 
pany and the men. 


Board Makes Good Recommendations 


In May of 1934, I checked the 
minutes and records of the junior 
board, and found that practically 
every recommendation it had made 
had been adopted, and with some 
amazingly profitable results. I had 
expected some drastically radical pro- 
posals and was prepared to send them 
back for modification and further 
consideration, but the work of the 
board was found to be exceedingly 
conservative. 

The minutes show that the young- 
sters had some tough battles and that 
many radical proposals were made, 
but in every instance the proposals 
were modified by discussion into 
unanimous recommendations’ or 
turned down. Almost without ex- 
ception, the recommendations had 
proved to be sound economically 
and remarkably practical. Despite 
the depression, the business had 
forged ahead, and the records showed 
that credit for most of the improve- 
ment should be given to the junior 
board. 

Problems tackled by this Junior 
board include such matters as re- 
packaging and redesigning the con- 
tainers for a number of our products, 
the setting up of a model store in the 
general offices to study packages 
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from the consumers’ view point, a 
plan for selection and transfer of 
clerks in the interests of efficiency, 
introduction of new office equipment, 
introduction of new lines, building 
up foreign business, to mention a few. 


Training Men to Manage 


Undoubtedly the greatest value of 
the junior board of directors has been 
the effect it has had on the entire 
management of the business. An 
average of one man a year has been 
advanced from the membership of 
the junior board to the board of 
directors of the company. This ad- 
vancement is considered by the junior 
executives as a reward for diligent 
service, as a sort of graduation in 
management, and it has given the 
older men on the senior board a new 
comprehension of and respect for 
the ability and ideas of youth. 

It is customary now, and has been 
for some time, for department man- 
agers to send their problems to the 
junior board for suggested solutions. 
Frequently, a subject submitted by 
a member of the senior board at a 
meeting is sent to the other group 
before action, ‘‘To see what the 
youngsters will think about it.”’ 
And I am convinced that the work of 
every executive in the entire organ- 
ization has been improved by the 
activities of the junior board. 

Early in the experiment, a friend 
asked me, ‘‘But aren't you afraid the 
boys will put over some wild and 
radical plans?’’ I did anticipate 
some radical ideas, because I knew 
we had some college “‘pinks’’ among 


the younger men; but the board 
manifested a surprising conservatism. 
From the first, I have been told, 
several members attempted to use 
the board as a means of introducing 
revolutionary theories, and I under- 
stand that there were some lively 
fights over radical proposals. How- 
ever, the majority of the young 
executives always have applied the 
acid test indicated by the question: 
“How will it work?’ 

However, the board is patient with 
the radicals, because they admire the 
fellow who will fight for his rights 
and for complete consideration of his 
suggestions. It is only when a new 
member fights for fallacies that the 
rest get rough, and next to the fixed 
fanatical theorist, they dislike the 
chap who agrees with the majority 
opinion too readily. 


“Yes-Yes'’ Men Dropped 


During the first fiscal year of its 
history, there were seven changes in 
the junior board. When I asked why 
one of the men was fired, the chair- 
man told me, ‘‘He is a ‘yes’ man. 
He never has had any worthwhile 
suggestions."’ Another was desig- 
nated as a ‘‘yes-yes’’ man, and a 
third as merely a round peg in a 
square hole. It is remarkable how 
ruthless the boys are when any one 
of their number stands in the way of 
progress. 

Since 1932, about thirty-two of our 
young men have served as members 
of the junior board. Of those who 
have been thrown out, the majority 
have immediately set about gaining 
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reinstatement, and most of them have 
made the grade. 

The first lesson learned is that 
nothing but merit counts, that a 
man cannot get on the board nor 
stay there because of any inside 
influence. To get on the board a 
young executive must have demon- 
strated intelligence and ability, and 
afterward the minutes of the meetings 
contain a fair record of his progress. 

Within two years we found that 
the junior board plan was developing 
the men far beyond our expectations. 
It used to be that when a position was 
open we advanced the man who ap- 
peared to be best qualified; but we 
made mistakes in some instances, and 
in others it required months of train- 
ing to familiarize the man with the 
new work. After two years of board 
training, each man is qualified to fill 
the next higher job because he has 
taken part in a number of discussions 
regarding the problems of that job. 
The board continues to be the best 
possible training school for advance- 
ment—for both the company and 
the men. 


Factory Board Formed 


Our experience with the junior 
executive board was so _ successful 
that we instituted a factory executive 
board consisting of nine members, 
and four observers as probationary 
members who were not to hold 
office. 

From the inception of the factory 
board, observers from the junior 
executive board attended the meet- 


ings, and factory observers sat in on 
all sessions of the junior executives. 
On May 13th, 1933, a joint meeting 
of the board of directors, the junior 
executives and the factory. executive 
board was held for the purpose of 
arriving at a mutual understanding 
of activities. It was successful, and 
the spirit and enthusiasm of the men 
was encouraging for the future. 

As the board developed its work 
through the year it displayed a keen 
desire to learn more about the opera- 
tion of the business. Its members 
studied the various departments, and 
as they progressed in acquiring 
knowledge they contributed a greater 
variety of recommendations. Early 
in the year they requested that several 
additional business magaziries be sub- 
scribed for and routed to the members 
of the factory board. Later they 
requested an order to prevent the clip- 
ping of valuable articles and items 
from the publications. And their 
recommendations ranged all the way 
from one to improve the paste used 
on labels to others that required 
radical changes in departments and 
rearrangement of machinery. 

The work accomplished by the 
factory executives in finding better 
ways of doing things, in cutting 
down expense and increasing profits, 
was invaluable to the company. But 
of greater value, in my opinion, was 
the attitude the members of the board 
assumed unconsciously after the first 
few meetings. They began to show 
that poise and thoughtfulness which 
mark all men of ability when they 
realize their responsibility to their 
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fellows, and share the responsibility 
for the success of a business. 


One Man Management Out 


Present business management, re- 
gardless of its desires, will have to 
undergo many drastic changes. This 
realization, accepted as an inevitable 
conclusion, will enable management 
to anticipate and, therefore, alleviate 
many costly troubles as our industrial 
system is forced into new molds. 

It is also apparent that the one- 
man system of management is obso- 
lete except in the case of very small 
enterprises. The system is passing 
out not only because of its inherent 
weakness, but for the reason that one 
man cannot cope with the increasing 
multiplicity of problems that beset 
every business in the country. To- 
day's management requires a vision so 
broad and a comprehension so vast 
that they cannot be compassed by one 
mind. Furthermore, today’s man- 
agement calls for an entirely new 
spirit which is entirely foreign to 
the factors which made the one-man 
system possible. 

Much has been written about the 
good old days of management when 
a proprietor employing several hun- 
dred men knew them all by their 
first names and ran his business the 
way he thought best. As the busi- 
ness grew, he delegated some au- 
thority, because of the limitation of 
time and energy; but he appointed 
managers who took his orders, car- 
ried them out, and reported back to 
him. They had none but minor 
decisions to make, and were managers 


in name only. Their number was 
fixed by the size of the organization 
and their efficiency was rated ac- 
cording to the faithfulness with 
which they carried out the wishes of 
the ‘“‘front office."’ At best, they 
were petty dictators who were under 
strict orders from the czar who 
owned or controlled the business. 

The evils of this system multiplied 
as individual industries under it ex- 
panded. One-man management per- 
sisted because of the reluctance of 
the average successful business man 
to change tried and trusted methods 
even when they were known to be 
faulty. The vast majority of busi- 
Mess managers seem to dread even a 
contemplation of unfamiliar fields. 
So the one-man system persisted as 
long as it was able to show profits. 

That was the main test of yester- 
day’s business—profits—regardless of 
its kind of management. But the 
test of tomorrow’s business will be 
much greater than its ability to earn 
profits. It not only will have to 
appease the desire of its stockholders 
for dividends, but also provide all 
of its workers with the means of 
attaining higher living standards, 
and furnish most of the tax money 
with which to support various pen- 
sion schemes and the largest national 
debt in all history. 


Had Only One Thinker 


In studying the solutions of the 
problems created by the old system 
we may find the inspiration for the 
acceptance of that spirit which must 
animate the new management if it is 
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to succeed. The first grave charge 
against the one-man system is that 
it created an organization with only 
one thinker. Eventually, the presi- 
dent who operates on the system will 
become the only thinker in his cor- 
poration. This does not mean that 
others in his organization will do no 
thinking about the business beyond 
their immediate concerns; but they 
will invalidate their constructive 
ideas by not freely expressing their 
thoughts. Either through fear or 
natural laziness, or a reluctance to 
feed another's vanity with the credit 
of their own ideas, they will lean 
more and more on the one-man head 
of the business for all decisions. 

One of the greatest faults of the 
one-man system is that it stultifies 
creative desire, imagination, origi- 
nality and ambition—all creators of 
ideas—by bringing together . and 
training an organization of ‘‘yes”’ 
men. From my observation, we all 
have certain fundamental character- 
istics and we possess them from the 
cradle to the grave. Allow a child 
or a man to have his unopposed way 
long enough, and eventually he will 
be led to consider his own way as 
not only the best but the only way. 
His ego will encourage him to min- 
imize or forget his mistakes and 
greatly exaggerate the importance of 
his successful decisions, and those 
around him who are dependent on 
him for their livelihood cannot be 
blamed for taking the easiest way and 
agreeing with their adversary 
quickly. 

Throughout the plan and the office 


of a one-man business, men in high 
and low positions compete with each 
other, not on a basis of proved merit, 
but according to their standing with 
the ‘‘chief.’" And usually the most 
proficient ‘‘yesser’’ enjoys the high- 
est, standing. This is the greatest 
breeder of factory and office politics, 
of jealousy and ill-will. Disputes 
are not settled by the records or by 
other just means, but through front- 
office favoritism, and the organiza- 
tion is soon undermined by resent- 
ment and grosser emotions arising 
from the unfair competition. 

In giving promotions and fixing 
wages and salaries, the system 
equally is at fault. Usually, ad- 
vancement goes to the best factory 
or office politician. Loyalty and 
efficiency are seldom _ rewarded. 
That is why the morale of the per- 
sonnel of any one-man business is 
often below par. 


Driving Force of New Ideas 


Throughout the last few years we 
have been surfeited with propaganda 
which exalts labor at the expense 


of capital. The purpose of the ex- 
treme radical always is to erect a 
vicious barrier between the two. 
Conflict is deliberately - promoted 
whereas there ought to be complete 
understanding for an elimination of 
difficulties. Before the age-old prob- 
lems of capital and labor can be 
solved, honest representatives of both 
classes must be convinced of the fact 
that neither is of any progressive 
value without the driving force of 
new ideas. 











The primary purpose of the man- 
agement of the future will be to build 
men; it will place the human factor 
above profit, knowing that if its 
human organization is constructed 
of the right kind of material the 
profit will take care of itself. 

It was on this basis that we began 
to organize our system of multiple 
management. 

Since I gave the first interview on 
the organization of our junior board, 
which was published in 1933, a 
surprisingly wide variety of business 
concerns have established similar 
boards, and with satisfactory results. 
These business organizations include 
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banks, oil concerns, cotton material 
houses, chain stores, wholesale 
companies, and manufacturers in a 
number of unrelated lines. Some 
of these have broadened the scope 
of the original plan, but none to the 
extent of our development. There- 
fore, I am confident that manufac- 
turers and distributors in practically 
all lines can adopt the entire plan of 
multiple management with results 
similar to those which we have 
attained. 

Further description of the workings of Junior Executive, 
Factory Executive, Sales Executive Boards will be found in 
a volume entitled ‘Multiple Management’’ by Charles P. 


McCormick to be published by Harper & Brothers early in 
1938. 











Strong Pressure is Being Brought on 
the 





Federal Government to Introduce 


a Health Insurance Act. Industrialists 
Might Well Study this Problem and Coop- 
erate with the Medical and Public Health 
Authorities to Insure the Best Legislation. 


Health of The 


Nation’s Workers — 


s A consequence of the triumphs 
Ae science and their applica- 
tion in the health field, we 

find this startling contrast in mor- 
tality data: 50 years ago 94 per cent 
of all mortality from disease was 
from acute illness, chiefly infections; 
today 75 per cent of all mortality 
from disease is from chronic illness. 
Ten diseases take this toll of 3 out 
of 4 of our deaths. Listed according 
to the death rates which they are 
responsible for they are: heart dis- 
ease, cancer, penumonia and influ- 
enza, cerebral hemorrhage, nephritis, 
tuberculosis, diabetes, diarrhea and 
enteritis, appendicitis, and syphilis. 
Where do they strike most often 
and hardest? In the homes of the 
poor, of that ‘“‘one-third of our 
people, ill-fed, ill-housed, — ill- 


By JosEPHINE RocHE 


Former Asst. Secy. U. S. Treasury 


clothed.’’ This phrase must be a- 
mended by adding, “‘ill-cared-for, or 
not cared for at all, in sickness and 
death.”’ 


Deaths Among Unskilled Workers 


From 7 of those 10 diseases—all but 
cerebral hemorrhage, diabetes, and 
appendicitis—the death rates mount- 
steadily as income goes down. The 
death rate from respiratory tubercu- 
losis is 7 times as great among un- 
skilled workers as among professional 
workers; it is 3 times as great among 
the skilled as among the professional. 
Pneumonia kills 344 times as many 
unskilled workers as professional; 
death rates from diarrhea and syphilis 
are twice as high for the unskilled as 
for the professional; cancer’s toll of 
the unskilled worker is 50 per cent 








































higher than of the professional. The 
death rate from all causes is more than 
twice as high for the unskilled 
worker as for the professional. 

The death rate of babies has been 
called the most sensitive index of the 
success of public health effort. It 
might well be called the best index of 
whether or not civilization is pro- 
gressing. More than 20 years ago 
Children’s Bureau Studies revealed 
the fact that the babies of the poor 
died at a notably higher rate than the 
babies of those in comfortable cir- 
cumstances. While the use of infant 
welfare services in the last decade has 
resulted in a marked reduction in the 
infant mortality rate, large areas still 
exist in which the mortality of in- 
fants of the poor is of the order of 
rates observed over 20 years ago. 


Deaths of Poor Babies 


It is highly significant that the 
causes of infant deaths which have 
showed the greatest decreases in the 
past 40 years are the ones which show 
the largest excess in infant mortality 
‘among the low income group. The 
diseases which kill the babies of the 
poor in greatest excess are the very 
ones in which greatest general de- 
crease in infant mortality has taken 
place. 

To quote the findings of a most 
recent study, infants in families with 
an annual income of less than $500 
died at a rate of 168 per 1,000 live 
births, as contrasted with 30 per 
1,000 in families with incomes of 
$3,000 or more. Between these ex- 
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tremes the infant death rates declined 
regularly as income increased. 

Evidence has long proved that pre- 
natal care is effective in reducing ma- 
ternal as well as infant mortality. 
But at present only 30 to 35 per cent 
of women from low income families 
receive adequate prenatal care, in 
contrast with 80 to 85 per cent in the 
higher income brackets. 


Depression Not Healthy 


You will remember, perhaps, a few 
years ago the glib phrase heard fre- 
quently, “‘Well, anyway the depres- 
sion was good for the health.’’ The 
fact that the general death rate for 
the nation was slightly less in recent 
years was taken at face value, as an 
index to improved health of every- 
body. 

The Health and Depression Studies 
of the U. S. Public Health Service and 
Milbank Memorial Fund dispelled 
this illusion. They revealed the fact 
that the downward trend of mor- 
tality rates for the prosperous ele- 
ments of the population masked the 
conditions among the unemployed 
and the lower income groups. It was 
found that while the death rate dur- 
ing the period 1929-1932 declined in 
families with full-time employed 
wage earners, it increased 20 per cent 
in families with no employed mem- 
bers or only part-time wage earners. 

Shocking as these death facts are, 
revealing the highly disproportionate 
loss of life in our lower income 
homes, they are far from the whole 
picture. For every case of sickness 
resulting in death there are from 50 
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to 100 cases which do not die. Dis- 
abling disease, with its long drawn 
out suffering and misery, its day-to- 
day hopelessness, the want and de- 
nials which families undergo as a 
consequence, exact as cruelly exces- 
sive a toll as death in the homes of 
the poor. 


National Health Inventory 


Two years ago, at your Milwaukee 
meeting, I discussed the National 
Health Inventory which the U. S. 
Public Health Service was under- 
taking as a Federal Works Progress 
Administration project, under the 
direction of Dr. L. R. Thompson, 
Director of Research, and George 
Perrott, Chief Statistician of the U. 
S. Public Health Service. I said at 
that time: 

The objective of the survey is to 
develop facts that will eventually 
provide the average man with greater 
security against the hazards of dis- 
abling illness. Modern preventive 
medicine has made great strides in 
increasing our security against early 
death as evidenced by the fact that 
the expectancy of life has increased 
from about 40 years in 1870 to 60 
years in 1935. This gain has been 
largely due to the prevention and con- 
trol of the communicable diseases. 
It is now proposed to study the causes 
of chronic illnesses and disabilities 
which usually appear after middle 
age and which are so intimately asso- 
ciated with the economic and social 
status and habits of the people. 

The survey is based on national 
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recognition of the fact that the health 
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service of the future will probably 
be expanded to cover other fields 
than the control and prevention of 
the communicable diseases. With 
the codperation of the medical pro- 
fession, the control and prevention 
and cure of all the ills of the flesh 
must be the ultimate goal of the 
health’ department. 


Disabling Illness Destroys Self Support 


Few of us realize what the presence 
of a serious or long-standing chronic 
illness in a household means as to 
the ability of the family to maintain 
itself on a self-supporting basis and 
procure the needed medical care. 

Under-privileged families have the 
greatest need of adequate care be- 
cause of the high rate of disabling 
illness and impairment among them. 
A recent survey made by the Public 
Health Service in 10 cities showed 
that the disabling illness rate was 
56 per cent higher among families 
hardest hit by the depression than it 
was among their more fortunate 
neighbors, but that these ‘‘new poor’”’ 
received only about one-half the 
volume of physician's care that the 
comfortable group obtained. The 
discrepancy would have been even 
greater except for the large volume of 
free care received by the poor group. 

Free service included service free to 
the family because paid for by state 
or local government as well as service 
given free by the physician. It 1s 
becoming widely recognized that 
physicians and hospitals cannot be 
expected to render service to the in- 
digent without remuneration and 





that there must be public responsi- 
bility for the medical care of these 
unfortunates who otherwise must 
depend upon the charity of physi- 
cians. The health survey will pro- 
vide information as to the amount of 
disabling illness among these people 
and the volume of medical services 
now being received and will give for 
the first time an accurate picture of 
the need both of relief clients and the 
large group of the ‘‘medically in- 
digent’’ who are able to subsist but 
unable to finance a serious illness. 

Today we have preliminary data 
from this survey, covering as it has 
three-quarters of a million American 
families, three and a half million 
individuals. From it we learn that 
disabling illness among persons on 
relief is 68 per cent higher than among 
those in families with an annual in- 
come of $3,000 or over; that the un- 
employed have twice the disabling 
illness that the employed have; that 
Works Progress Administration 
workers have a disabling illness rate 
40 per cent above that of other 
employed persons; that 1 in every 
20 heads of families on relief is un- 
employed because of disability, while 
only 1 in 250 heads of families in the 
higher income groups is unemployed 
because of disability. 


Poor Need More Medical Care 


Overwhelming evidence from the 
National Health Inventory sustains 
and amplifies data previously com- 
piled by innumerable smaller studies, 
establishing the conclusion that the 
excess of. sickness and death among 
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the poor requires preventive services 
and medical care proportionately 
greater in extent than that demanded 
by those in the higher income groups 
whose need is less. 

Yet even as this conclusion as to 
what must be done is reached, we 
face another set of facts, those show- 
ing that the groups of the population 
whose medical needs are the greatest, 
and which can only be met wholly 
or in part from public funds, are re- 
ceiving far less care than the higher 
income classes whose individual re- 
sources place no restriction on the 
purchase of adequate service. 

Health Inventory data show that 
only 67 per cent of the cases of dis- 
abling illness among relief persons 
received medical attendance exclusive 
of hospital care, compared with a 
figure of 80 per cent for those with 
a family income of $3,000 and over. 
The average medical services per case 
of disabling illness were about 50 
per cent higher in the highest income 
group than among persons on relief. 
Bedside nursing care in the home was 
given to less than 1 per cent of the 
disabling illnesses among persons on 
relief; the proportion so attended in 
the group with family income of 
$3,000 and over was Io per cent. 


50 Million Need Public Aid 


When facts of denial and destruc- 
tion of human values such as these I 
have mentioned, are discussed in 
terms of the size of the population 
involved—the tens of millions of 
men, women, and children who are 
their victims—the problem of pro- 














viding adequate health and medical 
services obviously demands concerted 
public action for its satisfactory solu- 
tion. Between 4o and 50 millions of 
our population are found in families 
with an annual income of less than 
$1,000. 

Upward of 15 millions of the group 
with family income under $1,000 are 
found in rural areas which have 
special need for basic public health 
services, additional medical and nurs- 
ing personnel, and hospital facilities. 
An additional group of some 50 mil- 
lions of persons with family income 
between $1,000 and $2,000 requires 
public aid in the medical care of 
certain illnesses in which treatment 
is extremely costly because of their 
long duration or their demand for 
specific facilities for diagnosis or care. 

As has been pointed out if a recent 
publication of the Social Security 
Board, Social Security in America, even 
if a minimum annual income of 
$2,000 could be maintained through 
various ways for American families, 
this amount would still be insufficient 
to enable them individually to budget 
against the costs of sickness. 

Three possibilities are open to low- 
income families which suffer exten- 
sive illnesses: (1) they may go with- 
out needed medical care; (2) they 
may carry the burden of medical 
debts; or (3) they may rely upon the 
charity of doctors and hospitals, or 
receive their services from tax-sup- 
ported and philanthropic agencies. 


Wage Loss Nearly A Billion 


The annual money loss caused by 
sickness in families with incomes of 
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less than $2,500 a year in the United 
States in 1929 was estimated as nearly ° 
$2,500,000,000. Of this huge sum 
about $1,500,000,000 represents the 
expenses of these families for medical 
care and about $900,000,000 consti- 
tutes their loss in wages resulting 
from sickness. The cost of care in 
sickness thus exceeds wage loss due to 
temporary disability. These figures 
are direct costs. They ignore the 
much larger costs of sickness rep- 
resented by the losses in capital values 
of human life and the losses to com- 
merce and industry. In normal times 
about one-third to one-half of all the 
families who have to seek public 
or private charity are compelled to do 
so because of the economic effects of 
accident and illness. 


When the epoch-making Social 
Security Act became a law of our 
land, we were engrossed with the 
specific provisions it contained for 
safeguarding great numbers of our 
people from certain hazards and de- 
pendencies. These provisions are 
now being translated into living 
realities for several million men, 
women, and children. The distribu- 
tion of preventive and medical serv- 
ices supported by public funds is 
being extended. 


The Act makes specific appropria- 
tions of 144% million dollars from 
federal funds in the present fiscal 
year for the extension of public health 
services, maternal and infant health, 
and care of crippled children, ac- 
ceptance of which in most instances 
requires matching appropriations by 
the local and state health depart- 




































ments which directly administer 
‘these services. To a limited extent, 
the Act is making possible the recog- 
nition of public health responsibility 
for the care of the “‘high cost”’ illness, 
typified by cancer, a precedent which 
has already been established in the 
field of tuberculosis control. 


Cancer Research Institute 


An additional step has been taken 
in this direction by the recent author- 
ization of federal funds for a cancer 
research institute under the adminis- 
tration of the Public Health Service. 
But, in general, public health under 
the Social Security Act is, so far, 
expanding along previously accepted 
lines in which much fundamental 
work, of course, remains to be done. 

Many states are creating depart- 
ments of public welfare which co6r- 
dinate all welfare activities including 
medical care. By admission of part 
of the social obligation to meet for 
the dependent groups covered by the 
Act—the aged, the blind and de- 
pendent children, the need for food, 
clothing, and shelter—the Act has 
stimulated states to make provision 
for their health needs also. Some 
recent state laws specifically mention 
those groups receiving public as- 
sistance funds as being eligible for 
medical care. 

More important even than the 
special provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act and the aid they are bring- 
ing to special groups, is the under- 
lying philosophy of that great Act. 
Through it we have taken our stand 
as a nation, that human welfare, 
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human conservation is definitely a 
charge on government—national, 
state and local—we have entered an 
era of vital economics. 


Organized Medicine Cooperating 


Organized medicine has admitted 
the problem and indicated it is 
receptive to ideas, and is willing to 
cooperate. 

The situation calls for leadership. 
No one formula or program will prob- 
ably be found adequate to meet our 
varied needs, but a composite of 
many efforts and plans, some in ex- 
perimental stages, some not yet under 
way, can and must be found. What 
group is better fitted to lead and 
carry through than the public health 
profession with its medical personnel 
and its tradition of fair dealing with 
the public and the medical profession 
alike? 

A far step forward would be taken 
I think if the American Public Health 
Association formally recognized the 
problem of the present unequal dis- 
tribution of medical services, and the 
widespread human needs of today, 
and charged a special committee to 
cooperate with the U. S. Public 
Health Service in extending through 
proper methods the long accepted 
functions of public health work to 
meet modern demands and needs of 
our people. I hope this action may 
be taken. 


Read at a Special Session of the 
American Public Health Association at 
the Sixty-sixth Annual Meeting in New 
York, N. Y., October 5, 1937. Re- 
produced by courtesy of the A. P. H. A. 
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Fit Employees 
to Their Jobs 


HE employee who cannot or 

does not make a go of his job 

presents a very practical prob- 
lem to a company. Whether his 
presence on the working force is 
chargeable to poor selection methods 
or to none at all, the problem em- 
ployee, as such, must receive special 
attention. 

It is not too much to say that, 
often, managements either are unin- 
formed with regard to misfits on the 
payroll, or choose to make allow- 
ances. This, of course, is in contrast 
to the popular belief that corpora- 
tions ruthlessly drop the unfit with- 
out compunction. In 12 large east- 
ern firms, for example, estimates, by 
personnel managers, as to the pro- 
portion of employees who could be 
replaced to advantage for reasons 
other than health and age (chiefly 
lack of ability) ranged from 10% to 
30% of the total working force. 


Keeping a Worker in a Position 
Which He Cannot Handle is No 
Favor to Him. It Also Causes 
Much Wear and Tear on Supervisors. 


By Guy W. WapswortH, Jr. 


Southera California Gas Company 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Wear and Tear for Supervision 


Extreme tolerance (begging ques- 
tions of political expediency) is just 
as illogical as a ruthless attitude 
toward the unfit. Keeping a worker 
in a position which he cannot handle 
is no ultimate favor to him. If he 
falls down on the job, someone else 
must carry double. 

Aside from the injustice to fellow 
workers who are really working, 
there is the wear and tear on super- 
vision. Inshort, the problems caused 
by misfits in the organization extend 
beyond the mere issue of highs and 
lows in individual performance. 

It is our purpose here to outline a 
program which has assisted in deal- 
with problem employees. It has 
three features: 


(a) Identifying the problem employee. 
(b) Preventive work in selecting new employees. 
(c) Dealing with the misfits on the existing force. 
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PERSONNEL REPORT 


CONFIDENTIAL 
EE 
ES Te OE 
I ie oencertnantsircianitiesenas aieldnetatd , Supervisor Division 


Directions: This report calls for answers to a number of questions concerning the above employee. Your answers should 
be given IN YOUR OWN WORDS, and should represent YOUR OWN OPINION. When an answer calls for an explana- 
tion, state it briefly. If there is not enough space to complete your explanations, use page 4 of this report, referring to 
the question by number. 


1. List (briefly) the good points of this employee as you see them: 


2. Does this employee have to be corrected, or watched due to some fault or weakness? YEB.............. TD 6: 
(check). If your answer is ‘‘Yes,’’ please explaim:...................ccceccccseeseeeeeneenes 


3. Can you suggest any point on which this employee should improve in order to increase his (or her) value to the 
Company? YEB................ Re! (check). If your answer is ‘‘Yes,”” please explaim:..................:ccscseesssesesssesneesnesaeeseans 


4. Is this employee, in your opinion, ‘‘in line for advancement’’? (‘‘In line for advancement’’ means in line for 
promotion to more important duties, in line for adjustment in rate of pay, or in line for an advantageous transfer.) 


TR a ihcina (eee (check). Please explain your answer...... 


5. Would you hire this employee over again if you were to make the decision? SRR (check) 
If your answer is “*No,”’ please explaim:................:.cc0ccccceseeeseeseeeen 


6. How do you rate this employee? (Check ONE): 


As OUTSTANDING................ (Definitely superior; represents the ‘‘best type’’ of employee in his (or her) line of 
work. ) 
As SATISFACTORY..........:..... CA good average employee, well fitted for the work.) 
As a PROBLEM......................... CA “poor type’’ of employee in his (or her) line of work, due to: Check one or 
more): 
O Age 
O Health 
O Lack of ability 
O Lack of interest 
O Wrong attitude 
O Poor personality 
O) Does not learn 
O In wrong line of work 


I nt CEN NNN UU OUT 2 ces couneoicnpyncestivarsaronsiscatesnsvesdacvussaspivvnecoscotey 
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The only adequate approach to 
identification within our experience 
is a comprehensive rating system, 
which includes systematic follow-up 
work in the office, plant or field. It 
is not enough to concoct a series of 
rating forms which satisfy the Per- 
sonnel Department and the super- 
visors because they make it easy to 
do the job of rating. Too often rat- 
ings are issued apologetically, and 
accepted or filed away without scru- 
tiny or checking. 


Avoid Point Ratings 


Formal rating devices tend to stress 
the attributes of the ideal employee, 
but do not always secure the super- 
visors’ true views. Often we find 
that the carefully chosen character- 
istics included in the rating form are 
not the ones which the supervisors 
consider important, and as a conse- 
quence promotion and discharge rec- 
ommendations cannot be reconciled 
with the ratings at all. For these 
reasons, a necessary feature of rating 
procedure is a careful personal review 
of all ratings with the supervisors 
who returned them. 

In general, also, we should waive 
our preconceptions on how men ought 
to be judged, and ask the supervisors 
to give their views in their own 
words. This not only removes the 
strain on our powers of definition, but 
assures us that, from the outset, our 
ratings distinguish the employees 
who are well thought of from those 
who are not. In this fashion we 
identify the problem employee with- 


out laboring over how many points 
should be allowed for the highest 
rating in intelligence or initiative, 
and so on. Page 166 shows a con- 
densed version of a rating form which 
has served this purpose. 


Pollyanna or Pessimist 


Then the personnel department 
makes an analysis of the descriptive 
comment furnished by each super- 
visor. This shows us the points he 
tends to emphasize in evaluating sub- 
ordinates. It also shows us whether 
he is a Pollyanna ora pessimist. If 
the supervisor thinks everyone is 
wonderful, those he rates as problem 
employees are probably serious of- 
fenders. If no one is any good, prob- 
lem ratings should be taken with a 
grain of salt. In any case, before 
reaching conclusions, we should 
study the rating habits of each 
supervisor. 

Best results have been secured (a) 
when ratings are secured annually 
rather than at more frequent periods, 
(b) when three independent fatings 
per employee are secured (minimum 
number to ensure reliability) and (c) 
when ratings are secured in the off- 
season with reference to lay-offs and 
salary changes. 

On this latter point, the super- 
visors’ views of an employee, as he 
ordinarily thinks of him, are more reli- 
able than the picture the supervisor 
paints when he wants something. 
When the data furnished in the rat- 
ings, the field review and in the study 
of the raters themselves have been 









compiled, we have little difficulty in 
identifying the misfits. 


Screen Out Misfits 


Selection methods obviously offer 
the best preventive, for by these 
means, applicants who show signs 
that they might become misfits are 
not hired. We have developed a set 
of tests to screen out these potential 
misfits, and to enable us to hire out- 
standing employees. 

So far the record of test selections 
has remained consistent (in compari- 
son with non-test hirings) for over 
four years. 

With the aid of our tests for mental 
ability, aptitudes, and temperamen- 
tal peculiarities, 33% of our new 
employees are rated outstanding by 
supervisors. Only 5.5%turn out to 
be misfits. These figures are in dis- 
tinct contrast with non-test hirings, 
of which only 22% turn out to be 
outstanding, but of which 29% fail 
to adjust themselves to their work 
and the company, and so become 
problems to their foremen and to the 
organization. 

The above percentages refer to 
approximately 350 test hirings. Test 
selection has reduced the proportion 
of problem employees about five- 
sixths. 

At the outset of our program the 
entire force was tested with mental 
ability, aptitude and temperament 
tests. This was to see whether or 


not there would be any agreement 
between scores made in these tests 
and success on the job. 
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Favorable Score Range 


The first step was to chart the 
scores made by all the workers tested. 
These were accepted out of hand as 
properly representative of our em- 
ployees, whether the scores were 
what you might expect or not. This 
is important in using tests. Stand- 
ards plucked out of thin air, or bor- 
rowed from other concerns have 
wrecked many a testing experiment. 

The next step was to study the 
scores made by workers who were 
rated as outstanding, and compare 
them with scores of those rated as 
problems. These two classes of em- 
ployees score differently, so the range 
of scores of problem employees was 
called the unfavorable range, and 
the range of scores of the outstand- 
ing employees the favorable range. 

The score which would exclude 
most of the problem employees, gen- 
erally at the top end of the unfavor- 
able range, is called the critical score. 

The third step was the actual use 
of our tests in hiring new employees. 
The score of each applicant, in each 
of the three tests, mental ability, 
aptitude, and temperament, was 
checked to see if it was in the favor- 
able range. If it was, other things 
being equal, the applicant would be 
hired. But in no event did we hire 
employees in the unfavorable range 
below the critical score. 

Each year we check our favorable 
ranges against current ratings. Thus 
the supervisors who know nothing of 
test results, call the shot on success 
or failure. We can then see whether 
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our critical scores are working out 
successfully. 


Personal Attitude to Boss 


The issue of employee standing is 
seldom determined solely by the qual- 
ity and quantity of output. When 
supervisors rate the employees in 
their own words, they make allow- 
ances for modest output when the 
employee is likeable, and disparage 
even high turnout when the worker 
has a sour disposition. By actual 
count, less than 10% of the criticism 
levelled at problem employees in our 
experience has had to do with their 
work. 

We stress this point, because al- 
though many top executives expect 


the line supervisor to be influenced — 


somewhat by the personal attitude 
of the subordinate, they do not ser- 
iously believe that technically good 
performance may be entirely dis- 
counted when the employee is dis- 
liked. 

Actually the weight of evidence is 
that success on the job is like success 
in a social community of any type. 
Unless the worker is woefully inade- 
quate in the required skill or terribly 
lazy, the issue of his success hinges 
upon his ability to make the neces- 
sary social adjustment. The prob- 
lem employee is one who attracts 
unfavorable attention upon either 
basis, but most often he cannot get 
along with equals and superiors. 

The personnel man can perform 
yoeman service for a company in such 
cases. His proper concern is not 





with the worthiness or unworthiness 
of an incompatibility, but with de- 
fining it, and determining whether 
and how it can be removed. From 
his sideline position, not being a 
party to the misunderstanding, he 
can secure a reasonably frank state- 
ment of the case. | 


If he has test results, and a con- 
tinuous record, he can trace the re- 
lationship from the supervisor's 
viewpoint. If he adds to this some 
knowledge of employment guidance, 
he can secure the employee’s story, 
and make suggestions to both sides. 
This proves to be entirely practical, 
provided the employee is not led to 
feel that he is only blowing off steam 
to the personnel man, or that he is 
merely to be the recipient of copy- 
book advice. 

The employee must be told exactly 
where he stands and the particulars 
in which he attracts unfavorable at- 
tention. In the process all the 
mysteries must be removed. This 
means explaining why the employee 
was passed up in the last increase, or 
why a move which affected him was 
made. The oddity is that few prob- 
lem employees, who have come to 
our attention, have ever received (a) 
any clear cut statement of what is 
wrong, or (b) any definite statement 
of what is expected of them. It is 
more common for supervisors to ig- 
nore the problem employee, and to 
overlook him in the hope that he 
will quit, than to talk things out. 
Even the latter course may not always 
be successful. 
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No Good After 15 Years? 


These points assume importance, 
because some attempt at salvage is a 
logical first course in dealing with 
problem employees. It is certainly 
illogical to keep a worker for 15 
years, and then suddenly discover 
that he no good. Unless he is told 
where he stands, and given an oppor- 
tunity to improve, he has a just 
complaint against demotion or dis- 
charge. 

Actual experience shows that case 
work, carried on with the help of 
mental and temperamental measure- 
ments, can assist in correcting 
many problems. As reported in the 
Personnel Journal, March, 1937, we 
assisted in definitely bettering the ad- 
justment of about 120 problem em- 
ployees in 200 case studies (according 
to ratings received a year later), and 
in effecting some improvement in 40 
of the remaining cases. 


Case Work Accepted 


The attitude of supervisors and 
employees alike is favorable toward 
this case work. The former show 
their attitude by loading the depart- 
ment with more requests for case 
studies than can readily be handled. 
The personnel man needs only to 
avoid the appearance of laying claim 
toa master hand. Our usual practice 
is to suggest, ‘‘Perhaps, if we could 


see the employee, our test results and 
records might be helpful.”’ 

The following prelude to a case 
study has been successful in securing 
the employees’ cooperation: 

‘People in charge of your work, and whose good 
opinion of you is important, have made the following 
observations. I do not know that these observations are 
100% correct, but I offer them as facts in the sense that 
other people believe them and presumably act toward 
you in accordance with them. I am not going to tell 
you who made any individual comment. My purpose 
in telling you what is in the reports is merely so that we 
can consider ways and means of changing unfavorable 
opinions into favorable ones."’ 

The methods we have described are 
merely refinements of technique. 
There are, of course, instances in 
which we can do only a job of diag- 
nosis and suggest no solution. We 
can use case work with good effect 
only where there is basic competence, 
and a reasonably normal tempera- 
ment. We perform no miracles with 
employees who are basically incom- 
petent, or with the older worker who 
is on the downgrade. Managerial 
policy must dictate the attitude in 
such cases. 

On the other hand, systematic iden- 
tification and study of the problem 
employees within the organization 
effects considerable salvage. A fair 
break which includes individual study 
of the employee who is not making 
good, coupled with effort to better 
his adjustment, is recommended as 
an effective industrial relations tech- 
nique. 


















Invention is a Process and There are De- 


velopment, Diffusion, and Social In- 
fluences, Occurring in Sequence, All of 
Which Require Time. From the Early 
Origins of an Invention to Its Social Ef- 


HILE the volume of total 
WV/ employment in 1935 was 
18 per cent below the 1920 


level, the volume of goods and 
services produced in 1935 was 14 per 
cent higher than in 1920. These 
ratios are presented in table I and in 
figure 1. 

An examination of table 1 will 
show that while 146 units of the 
Nation's output were being produced 
in 1929 for every 100 units in 1920, 
only 16 per cent more man-years of 
work were employed in 1929. This 
disparity between the increases in 
production and employment is of 
course reflected in the productivity 
figures, which indicate that the major 
spurt took place during the depres- 
sion of 1921 and the recovery of 1922. 


fects the Time Interval is About 30 Years. 


Increased Productivity 
ana Unemployment 





Extracts from a Study 


By Davip WEINTRAUB 
W.P.A. National Research Project 


It should also be noted that, while 
another substantial increase in pro- 
ductivity took place after 1930, dur- 
ing the period from 1922 to 1929 the 
productivity figures show only a 
slight upward tendency in spite of 
the fact that such other information 
as is available points to substantial 
and continuous increases in produc- 
tivity in practically every field of 
economic activity. These fluctua- 
tions raise a number of questions 
with reference both to the underlying 
statistical material and to the varied 
movements which are concealed by 
the over-all figures and the averages 
derived from them. 

It should be made very clear that 
the figures presented here do not 
measure the changing efficiency of 
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labor in the sense that this is done in 
time-and-motion studies of opera- 
tions and processes in the manufac- 


TABLE I 


Inpexes oF Propuction, EmMpLoyMENT, Propucrtivirty, 
AND Unit Lasor REQUIREMENT, 1920-35 


[1920= 100] 





7” Unit labor 
Productivity: | requirement: 
Seuuue. Production | Employee 
cman per employee 

man-year! 


Production man-years 
per unit of 


production? 
oO: | |} @) i) (5) 








1920 100 100 
1921 81 





1922 87 126 
1923 


1924 
1925 | 127 
1926 124 
1927 123 





1928 | 129 
1929 | 116 126 
1930 106 118 
1931 go 120 


88 73 120 
97 = | +e 
106 79 | 4134 
114 4 139 


| 


1932 
1933 
1934 
1935° 


1Column (2) divided by column (3). Although the 
production series includes the output of the entire econ- 
omy, the employment index excludes enterprisers, un- 
paid family workers on farms, and the self-employed. 
The productivity index therefore represents the ratio of 
total output to the man-years of only wage and salaried 
workers, i.e., of those subject to unemployment. Sec 
footnote 14. 

2Column (3) divided by column (2). See note 3 
above. 

5 Preliminary. 

Norg.—All figures were rounded after computations 
were made. 














ture of a given product. The ratios 
have been constructed to show the 
changing relationship between the 


volume of employment and the Na- 
tion’s output, so that the unit-labor- 
requirement ratio indicates changes 
in man-years employed per unit of 
total output. The movement of this 
ratio therefore indicates the changes 
—whatever the causes—in ‘employ- 
ment opportunities per unit of output. 

Year-to-year fluctuations and the 
productivity plateau shown in Fig. 1 
during the period from 1922 to 1929 
reflect the changing relative impor- 
tance of the several fields of industrial 
activity and the different absolute 


PRODUCTION, MAN-YEARS OF BuOMEE AND BuAOMeE Lemerants PER UNIT OF TOTAL 
PRODUC ot jo 
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levels of productivity characteristic 
of them. This point will perhaps be 
made clearer by a more detailed dis- 
cussion of the character of the type 
of composite ratio shown in table I. 


WHY DECLINES SHOWN 


Let us assume that two plants 
produced the same product. Plant 
A, highly mechanized, maintained a 
level of productivity approximately 
twice as high as that of plant B. Let 
us now assume that each plant in- 
creased both its production and pro- 














ductivity, but that the relative in- 
creases in the two plants were those 
given in the table below: 


? 



































Year 
Plant Percentag: 
ae er, ae 
First Second 
Plant A: 
POOGUCHIOR.. ...... . . sircws oo et 2,000 | 2,100 | +5.0 
Employment............... 1,000 | 1,000 ° 
Productivity.:........... 2.00] 2.10] +5.0 
Plant B: 
ns. 5 a5 5.404 dee 2,000 | 3,100 | +55.0 
Bmployment............5. 2,000 | 3,000 | +50.0 
Productivity.............]| 1.00] 1.03 | +3.0 
Total, both plants: 
PRCRIICRTOE ise s he ece onan os 4,000 | §,200 | +30.0 
Employment............... 3,000 | 4,000 | +33.3 
Productivity. ........0...+: ¥.33| 2.30] —2.3 











It will be noted that in spite of 
productivity increases in both plants, 
the over-all productivity declined. 
In one sense this decline in produc- 
tivity is real inasmuch as in the 
second year a larger proportion of 
the total product was produced at a 
lower level of productivity than in 
the first year. In another sense, 
however, the decline in the average 
is misleading inasmuch as it fajls to 
indicate that productivity increased 
in both plants—perhaps as a result 
of improvements in production tech- 
niques. 

This highly simplified hypothet- 
ical example—which might have 
been constructed to show the oppo- 
site result—illustrates the type of 
change which actually takes place 
continuously in a competitive econ- 
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omy. Here not only the relative 
importance of different plants in the 
same industry changes, but the rela- 
tive importance of entire industries 
shifts materially over relatively short 
periods of time. These shifts are 
frequently due to changes in indus- 
trial techniques, the discovery of 
new ways of doing old things, the 
invention of new machines, the devel- 
opment of new products, the growth 
of new industries, and the rise of 
services which were formerly per- 
formed either in the home or not at 
all. Because of these manifold rea- 
sons, any study of the effects of 
changing productivity on the volume 
of employment must attempt to get 
behind over-all figures and study the 
changes in the component industries. 


BASIC AND SERVICE INDUSTRIES 


The increase of 16 per cent in total 
employment from 1920 to 1929 was 
the result of an increase of only 3 
per cent in the “‘basic’’ industries— 
agriculture, mining, manufacture, 
construction, transportation, com- 
munication, and public utilities— 
and of nearly 50 per cent in the 
‘‘service’’ industries—trade, profes- 
sional service, public service, and per- 
sonal and domestic service. While 
employment in the service industries 
after 1929 never fell to the 1920 level, 
even during the low point of the 
depression, and stood 13 per cent 
higher in 1935 then in 1g20, the level 
of man-year employment in the basic 
industries was, even in 1935, still 32 


per cent below 1920. (See table II.) 


The extent of the decline in the 
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relative importance of basic industry 
employment in the production of the 
total income of the country is shown 
in table II and figure 2, which present 
the changing composition of the 
hired-labor requirements per unit of 
the total output. From table II it 


TABLE II 
Emptorge Man-Yzgars per Unit or Torat Ovurpur, 
1920-35 
[1920= 100] 





| 
} } Composition of total 
Total employee 

















Wer’ | anieeForgec: | Emplores man: | Employce ma 
industries industries 
@ @) G) (4) 
1920 | 100 7O 30 
gt | go 59 31 
1922 79 53 26 
a eh es. ee 27 
1924 | eh ee 27 
195 | 79 §t 28 
1926 | 81 | 52 29 
1927 | 81 52 30 
1928 a Ee ae Se 
1929 79 49 30 
1930 moe ge 34 
1931 oe 35 
1932 83 47 36 
1933 ae as 31 
1934 74 | 43) 32 
19357 72 | 42 30 








1Same as table I, column (5). 

? Preliminary. 

Norg.—All figures were rounded after computations 
were made. 


appears that of each 100 man-years of 
labor engaged in the production of 
100 units of the total output in 1920, 
7O man-years were expended in basic 
industries and 30 in service, whereas 
of the 79 man-years of work per 100 
units of the total output in 1929, only 
49 were employed in basic and 30 
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in service activities. By 1935 the 
total hired labor requirements per 
100 units of the total output dropped 
to 72 man-years, of which 42 were 
expended on basic and 30 on service 
activities. 


PRODUCTIVITY CHANGES 


Very real and substantial increases 
in productivity took place in most 
of the industries whose output and 
employment go to make up the totals 
referred to in the preceding pages. 
With few exceptions, individual in- 


COMPOSITION OF EMPLOYEE MAN-YEARS PER 100 UNITS 
OF TOTAL PRODUCTION. 1920-1935 eamoree mares rn 





9 TOTAL EuPLoree saan YEARS 
4, 
4 


40 
be RIES 

—20 

1° 


O'me0 1921 1922 2d Wee WES 10a8 fe? Teed zd D0 TO Waa 39 954 (835 
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dustries were able in one-way or 
another to reduce the labor required 
per unit of output. While employ- 
ment increased in most of these in- 
dustries during the 1920's, although 
less rapidly than output, some indus- 
tries were actually able to reduce the 
number of employees in the face of 
expanding production. 

The nature of the fluctuations in 
production, employment, and unit 
labor requirements in several indus- 
trial fields for which data are at hand 
is shown in table III. 























Man-hour requirements per unit of 
output in manufacturing industries 
as a whole were cut nearly in half 
between 1920 and 1934. Except for 
minor set-backs in 1923, 1929, 1933, 
and. 1934, man-hours required per 
100 units of output declined steadily 
from 100 in 1920 to 56 in 1934. The 
rise of 40 per cent in output up to 
1929 took place with no additional 
man-hours; in fact, there was a drop 
of nearly 2 per cent. 
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not to decline in technical efficiency. 
In general it should be kept in mind 
that many technological improve- 
ments in the extractive industries do 
not result in increased productivity 
but serve merely to offset the in- 
creased difficulties of operation grow- 
ing out of the depletion of deposits. 

The increased efficiency of railroad 
operation, combined with a relatively 
stable volume of traffic from 1920 to 
1929, resulted in a drop in total man- 








TABLE Ill 
InpExes or Output, EMPLOYMENT, AND Unit Lasor REQUIREMENT IN 4 INDUSTRIES, 1920-34 
[1920= 100] 
Industry 1920 1921 1923 1925 1927 1929 1931 1933 1934 

Manufacturing: | | 

ES err er errr 100.0 | 78. 111.3 | 116.9 | 122.6 | 140.6 | 101.9 | 87.8] 94.4 

SC ne NES OT 100.0 | 71. 98.2 | 91.9 | 90.7] 98.1] 60.1} 48.3] §2.5 

Unit labor requirement.............. 100.0] 9I. 88.2 | 78.6 | 74.0] 69.8] 59.0] §5.0] 55.6 
Mining: 

Lh ss osc b:dhme aed eae Mob 100.0 | 75.7 | 10§.§ | 96.8 | 101.7 | 105.5 | 72.5 | 57-5 | 65.4 

I cis a ha pak eae N45 ok onsen oh 100.0 | 72. 94.1 | 85.8 | 86.4} 82.8 | 53.9 | 44.8] 52.8 

Unit labor requirement............... 100.0 | 96. 89.2 | 88.6 | 85.0] 78.5 | 74.3] 77-9] 80.7 
Steam railroads: 

EC sokaviks Crddginetueiehansee 100.0 | 75. 96.1 | 95.3 | 97-0] 99.2] 68.7] 54.7] §9-2 

RI xc oassecece Poa aco cgcke< a 100.0 | 76. go.§ | 83.2 | 83.0] 79.8] §5.8] 41.0] 44.0 

Unit labor requirement................| 100.0 | 100. 94.2 | 87.3 | 85.6 | 80.4] 81.2] 75.0] 74.3 
Telephone communication: 

nce Heb p Sr cetNhs tha ene mcd 100.0 | 107.2 | 128.0 | 143.7 | 161.2 | 185.0 | 174.5 | 145.4 | 1§0.0 

EO eT er er 100.0 | 103.3 | 16.7 | 139.1 | 138.2 | 158.3 | 140.3 | 116.7 | 112.8 

Unit labor requirement...............| 100.0 | 96.4] 91.2 | 90.5 | 85.7 | 85.6} 80.4] 80.3] 75.2 
































In view of the progressive reduc- 
tion in the labor requirements per 
unit of output in the extractive in- 
dustries, the number of man-days 
worked dropped nearly 20 per cent 
between 1920 and 1929, although out- 
put increased about 6 per cent. The 
decline in output per man-day which 
occurred during 1933 and 1934 is 
attributable primarily to the decrease 
in the length of the working day and 


hours worked of more than 20 per 
cent during the period. From 1929 
to 1934 man-hours declined almost 50 
per cent more while traffic fell off 
40 per cent, so that by 1934 the man- 
hours requirement per unit of output 
was only 74 per cent of the 1920 level. 

Using a composite index of the 
number of local and toll telephone 
conversations, it is found that the 
output in the telephone industry rose 
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from 100 in 1920 to 185 in 1929, while 
employment increased only 58 per 
cent. The decline in the volume of 
business after 1929 was accompanied 


TABLE IV 


Estimates oF ‘‘UNREALIZED’’ EMPLOYMENT, BasED ON 
Year-To-YeAR INCREASES IN PRopucTIVITY, 


1920-35 


Man-years 
of possible 
employment if 

uctivity 
Fey remained 
at the level 
of the pre- 
ceding year! 





Man-years of ‘‘unrealized"’ 
employment as percent of— 





Each | Each 

year's year's 
employ- | unem- 
 amal ment? | ployment 


Employ- 
ment in 


© | @ G) © |e | © 











Nn. a. Nn. a. f. a. | Nn. a. 
ge 9) 4M 34 
99| | 4| 49 

9 | @) 9) 


1920 100 
1921 81 
1922 87 
1923 102 


1925 104 
1926 108 
1927 110 
1928 III 
1929 116 
1930 106 


107 19 
105 *) 
1o9| (@) | 
116 33 
114 *) 
99| @® | @*) 





| 
| 
| 
1924 IOl 104 3 19 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1931 go | gr 2 | 4 
1932 73 | 73 By 
1933 72 | 80 8 | 14 
1934 79 79 = *) 
1935 | | 8 | 85 3 a. 


1QObtained by multiplying the index of actual em- 
ployment for the preceding year by the percentage each 
year’s production is of the preceding year. The resulting 
figure represents the volume of employment if produc- 
tivity had remained at the level of the preceding year. 
(As per cent of actual employment in 1920.) 

2Column (3) less column (2). 

3Column (4) divided by column (2). 

4 Preliminary. 

*No “‘unrealized’’ employment: productivity de- 
clined or was unchanged. 

n. a. Not available. 














by an even sharper drop in employ- 
ment, so that output per employee 
increased almost as much from 1929 
to 1934 as it had in the preceding 10 
years. One of the significant tech- 


logical factors in reducing the labor 
requirements per unit was the in- 
creasing utilization of the automatic 
dial system. After 1929, however, 
a number of factors contributed to 
raising the ratio of output to employ- 
ment without actually entailing any 
technological change. Among them 
are the decline in the amount of con- 
struction work, which reduced the 
number of employees without a cor- 
responding effect on the measure of 
output, and the reduction in the 
number of employees “‘in training” 
for future expansion. 


UNREALIZED EMPLOYMENT 


If the material on total production 
and total employment, is subjected 
to measurement it is possible to cal- 
culate the number of man-years 
which would have been employed 
each year had productivity remained 
at the level of the year immediately 
preceding. The difference between 
this number and the number of man- 
years actually employed may be re- 
ferred to as “‘unrealized’’ employ- 
ment. The estimates shown in table 
IV indicate the volume of “‘unreal- 
ized’’ employment as a proportion 
of the unemployed manpower which 
might have been used each year if 
productivity had remained at the 
preceding year's-level and production 
had not been affected thereby. Thus, 
had productivity remained in 1921 at 
the level of 1920, the volume of out- 
put produced in 1921 might have 
required the employment of a volume 
of additional man-years equal to 
over one-third of the manpower un- 
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employed in 1921. In 1922, nearly 
50 per cent of that year’s unemployed 
manpower might have been used had 
productivity remained at the 1921 
level (assuming what could hardly 
have occurred—that production 
would have increased without the 
change in productivity). In 1933 
over 13 per cent of that year’s un- 
employed manpower might have been 
put to work but for the rise in pro- 
ductivity over the preceding year. 
Expressed in terms of each year's 
employment, ‘‘unrealized’’ employ- 
ment in 1933 was virtually the same 
as in 1921 and 1922, although it 
constituted a much smaller propor- 
tion of the total unemployed man- 
power. During the period surveyed, 
except for the period after 1929, 
when the sharp decline in output re- 
sulted in a tremendous increase in 
unemployment, ‘‘unrealized’’ em- 
ployment constituted from one-fifth 
to one-half of the unemployed man- 
power in the years when over-all 
productivity increased. 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENTS NECESSARY 


The growth in total output from 
1920 to 1929 was not sufficient, in 
the light of the increased produc- 
tivity and the growth of the labor 
supply, to absorb all the available 
manpower; the result was a sub- 
stantial volume of unemployment 
during this entire period. The data 
examined indicate that, while the 
continued advance in the material 
well-being of the country depends 
upon technological progress of the 
country’s productive apparatus, we 


must look to a much more rapid 
expansion of production than has 
taken place between 1933 and 1935 


TABLE V 


EsTIMATES OF THE SuppLy oF Lasor For Hire, EMpLoyrep 
AND UNEMPLOYED, 1920-35 


| Total |Unusable| | 
man- | 





Available man-years 


Unemployed 





Employed 





years, a8\Total as 
percent | percent As per- | As per- | cent of 
of total | of soral cent of | cent of | avail- 
supply | supply total | total | able 
in 1920? | in 19203 ) | supply | supply | supply 
in 19205 | in 19208| cach 


As per- 


year? 


(1) G3) () © 7) (8) 








1920... ‘ 98 gz 6 
1921 .. ; 100 Iq | 05 
1922... : 80 22 


1923... ‘ 93 II 





1924.. -o} 2.8 | 93 14 
1925... ah: & 96 14 
1926 .. -8) 2. 99 13 
1927... Re ae ICI 14 


1928... 2) 3. 102 1§ 13 
1929.. , ; 116 | 107 Iz | 10 
1930 .. 8} 3. 106 98 22 19 
1931... : Ent go 82 39 | 32 








| 122 | 73 | 67 | SS | 45 


1932... Fs 
3.2 | 124 72 66 58 47 
3 
3 


I 
1933 -- 7 
1934..| 128.5 
1935 ..| 130.2 


| 


(15 | 79 | 73 | 53 | 4 
| 127 | 82 75 52 41 

















1Excludes enterprisers, self-employed, and unpaid 
labor on farms. 

2 Allowance of 2.5 per cent of the total labor supply 
for sickness and similar lost time. 

3 Column (2) less column (3). ‘ 

‘Estimated full-time man-year equivalents of the 
average annual number of wage and salaried workers 
employed. The adjustments for part-time unemploy- 
ment were based on data from 11 studies made in various 
cities. 

5Obtained by multiplying column (5) by the per- 
centage found for 1920 (91.9). 

®Column (4) less column (6). 

7Column (7) divided by column (4). 

Nors.—All figures except columns (2) and (3) have 
been rounded off after computation. 
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before we can expect a return either 
to the employment or to the unem- 
ployment levels of the predepression 
period. A rough calculation indi- 
cates that, in order for unemploy- 
ment to drop to the 1929 level by 
1937, goods and services produced 
would have to reach a point 20 per 
cent higher than that in 1929, even 
if the productivity level of 1935 
remained unchanged. Further tech- 
nological advances in industries 
would necessitate an even greater 
expansion of production to restore 
predepression unemployment levels, 
while a continued relative growth 
of service activities would tend to 
minimize the volume of expansion 
required. (See Table V.) 

An undetermined but substantial 
proportion of the unemployed in any 
single year probably consisted of 
workers who had been displaced 
from their jobs in one way or another 


by the employment dislocations 
which accompany _ technological 
progress. The notable expansion in 


employment which took place be- 
tween 1920 and 1929 was due almost 
entirely to the rapid growth of 
service activities; their occupational 
requirements differed so widely from 
those of the basic industries which 
registered declines that it is extremely 
unlikely that all the workers dis- 
placed from basic industries obtained 
new jobs in the service industries. 
The outlook for the immediate 
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future seems to be in the direction of 
further technological progress toward 
a level of productivity substantially 
higher than that attained prior to 
1929. The rate of advance of course 
differs in different industries, but 
since our economic system has not 
evinced an ability to make the nec- 
essary adjustments fast enough, it 
may be expected that the dislocations 
occasioned by technological prog- 
ress will continue to present serious 
problems of industrial, economic, and 
social readjustment. 


The above extracts omit many explanations 
as to the sources of base date, methods of 
compilation, and precautions necessary in 
their interpretation. The author appears 
to have taken every means possible to insure 
accuracy in tabulation and interpretation, 
to arrive at a true picture of current and future 
influences on employment. 

His paper is one of many most informative 
and interesting discussions on inventions 
and new methods in the various fields, agri- 
culture, mining, transportation, communica- 
tion, power, metallurgy, and the chemical, 
electrical goods and construction industries. 

These are contained in the report of the 
sub-committee on Technology to the National 
Resources Committee entitled, ‘*Technological 
Trends and National Policy’’ (Supt. of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., pp. 388, 
Price $1.00). 

It is suggested that all those interested in 
likely developments in their own industry, 
obtain a copy of this report. 

















Service Organizations Thrive and Prosper 
or Go Bankrupt, Are Regulated and Taxed 


to Death, According to Public Reaction. 
The Actions of Employees have much 


to do 


with these Possible Outcomes. 


Personnel Work _ 
and Public Relations 


quality, prices, etc. are essential 
parts of a program of public rela- 
tions, but in the hotel business most 
of the effect produced on the public 
comes from the contacts of our 
guests with our personnel. 
employee is unskilled in his duties or 
inept, either in his words or actions, 
when dealing with a guest, the guest 
will not only be dissatisfied with the 
service or response of that employee, 
but will very likely hold it against 
the hotel as well. And, inasmuch 
as the guest's contacts with employ- 
ees during the period of his stay are 
manifold, the cumulative effect of 
service failures may have a decidedly 
bad reaction. 
We consider therefore that a well 


I KNow that advertising, publicity, 
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By Joun C. Bure 


Hotels Statler Company, Inc. 
New York City 


rounded personnel program is basic 
to the development of good public 
relations. In this we are in a similar 
position to department stores, gas, 
electric light and telephone com- 
panies, banks and railroads. 

Our three point program of per- 
sonnel work for public relations 
includes: 


Selection of public contact employees 
Training of these employees 
Morale building and maintenance 


Selection 


Plans for the selection of new 
employees would start by setting up 
definite standards covering the four 
general characteristics of personality, 
appearance, intelligence and skill, 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD PERSONALITY 


When a department head is selecting an employee for a position, such as for a guest-contact 
position in which a good personality is an asset, in addition to making a note of age, height, 
weight and color, he will observe carefully to determine if the applicant has the following 
characteristics and qualifications: 


A. GENERAL APPEARANCE 


1. Physical 
. Regular and pleasing features (good looks) 
. No apparent deformities 
. Good posture 
. Teeth apparently in good condition 
. Apparently in sound health; energetic and alert 
Note: Require applicant to pass a physical examination before he is hired. 
. Straight, steady eyes 
. A sincere and pleasing smile 
. No facial twitches or other evidences of nervous affliction 
. Pleasant tone of voice; speaks distinctly 
j. Good hearing 
. Personal care and cleanliness (Hands, face, condition of hair, etc.) 
2. Clothing 
a. Generally modest but in good taste 
b. Neat and clean 


B. MentTat ALERTNESS 


. Carries on logical conversation 

. Answers questions intelligently 

. Makes clear and concise statements (does not ramble conversationally) 

. Passed minimum school requirements successfully; for instance, for certain guest-contact 
employees, not less than high school graduation 





C. CourTEOUSNESS 


1. Application, references and interview indicate that applicant has a background, both at 
home and at school that would give applicant an understanding of the usual forms of 
courtesy 

2. Shows sincere interest in what you say; looks you in the eye when talking 


D. Goop Disposition 


1. Shows a spirit of friendliness and helpfulness 
2. Makes a good impression on interviewer 
Note: The chances are that if you instinctively like applicant, he will make a similar 
impression on our guests. Generally, the good impression made is the result of 
appearance, attitude, facial expression, enthusiasm of applicant and what appli- 
cant says or manner in which he says it. 
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putting considerable weight on the 
first three. Recently, in the process 
of making objective the general ideas 
of personality, appearance and intel- 
ligence, I sent a questionnaire to hotel 
department heads and others who do 
the hiring, and from the replies I 
listed some twenty observable qual- 
ifications which those department 
heads thought a hotel guest-contact 
employee should have. They are 
included in the list shown on opposite 
page, which was sent in printed form 
to our department heads for their in- 
formation and guidance. 

In addition to such a listing, I 
would in time introduce personality 
and other tests, as soon as such tests 
were developed that could be prac- 
tically adopted in a hotel of the size 
and type which I was operating. 
In the meantime, the above would, I 
think, serve as a workable guide. 


Development of Policy 


Before adopting a plan of training, 
I would codify the guest policies of 


the hotel. If a code of public service 
had not already been developed by 
some inspired genius, I would, with 
the aid of the employees, develop 
such a code covering the objectives 
and the basic service policies of the 
Organization. For instance, among 
the objectives, I would include the 
following: 

“This hotel is operated for the 
service and convenience of the 
public.”’ 

“It is the object of this hotel to 
give our guests the very best service 
in the world.”’ 


And, as another of its policies, I 
would include the following: 

‘Every guest has a right to courte- 
ous, helpful service from every 
employee.” 

I would want to make it the policy 
of the hotel not to permit a guest to 
leave the hotel dissatisfied. In this 
connection, I would set up a system 
of reports and of procedures that 
would practically guarantee his sat- 
isfaction. I would require that every 
expression of dissatisfaction from a 
guest be reported in writing by the 
employee contacting the guest, on a 
form provided for that purpose. 
This report would be a means of ac- 
quainting executives of the hotel 
with the facts so that they could take 
further steps necessary to satisfy the 
guest and to correct the conditions 
that caused the complaint. These 
reports, by the way, would serve to 
indicate where further training of 
employees is necessary. 

I would amplify the slogan “‘The 
guest is always right,’’ as follows: 
“No employee is allowed the privi- 
lege of arguing any point with a 
guest. He must adjust the matter at 
once to the guest’s satisfaction or 
call his superior to adjust it.”’ 


Two Objectives 


The training of guest-contact em- 
ployees should be directed toward 
two objectives, and the content of 
the training course should be pre- 
pared with those two objectives in 
mind, namely: 

1. The development of technical 
skill in the handling of jobs. In 
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my attempt to reach this objective, 
I would introduce a form of training 
that would help employees to speak 
and act with courtesy, and in such a 
way as to give information or direc- 
tions or solicit business with the most 
favorable reaction on the part of the 
customer. 

2. The development of morale so 
that the relations of employees with 
guests will not be colored by their 
dissatisfaction with the company pol- 
icies, or with the treatment they are 
receiving from the hotel. 


Content of Training Course 


The content of training courses 
would cover such subjects as com- 
pany policies in respect to the public, 
the duties and responsibilities of 
employees, and a course on how to 
get along with people. 

In the preparation of policies and 
of instructional material, I would 
use the conference method with 
groups of employees selected in ac- 
cordance with their duties. I would 
by discussion, develop not only the 
guest policies of the hotel, but also 
the practical day to day methods by 
which employees might express those 
policies. I would, by conference pro- 
cedure, have employees agree upon 
the best methods, words and phrases 
to be used in performing their jobs. 

Toward this end I would sit down 
with each group—doormen, bellmen, 
room clerks, assistant managers, ele- 
vator operators, floor clerks, maids, 
waiters, waitresses, etc.—analyze 
with them standard phrases and 
techniques they are using in each 


situation and get their suggestions 
and ideas for bettering those phrases. 
We would then test the proposed 
phrases and techniques, selecting and 
adopting those that stand up. At 
these conferences, I would, for in- 
stance, call special attention to the 
choice of words and phrases used, 
and with their assistance and advice, 
devise and test words and phrases for 
each standard situation. I would 
then see that these were included in 
the text material used in the training 
courses. 

Words and phrases—the media for 
the accurate exchange of ideas—can 
be inept and inadequate. With new 
employees they often are. Such em- 
ployees may carry into their conver- 
sations with guests the language of 
the street rather than that of polite 
society, with consequent ill-effect on 
the guests. The phrases chosen after 
adequate testing, can be brief, to the 
point, grammatical, and with a sales 
turn to them that can be productive 
both of goodwill and of additional 
revenue. 


Phrase Making 


Take for instance, the old phrase 
used by the bellman when rooming a 
guest. Ina conference with bellmen, 
we decided that it should be changed. 
The bellman use to say to the guest, 
‘Are you familiar with the features 
of this hotel?’’ If the guest answered 
in the negative, the bellman would 
point out and describe the radio in 
the room, the circulating ice-water, 
the servidor, and other distinctive 
features. 
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The reaction of the guest to this 
inquiry was not always good. First- 
time guests shied away because they 
were afraid that if they said ‘‘no,”’ 
they would immediately be subjected 
to a sales solicitation. That was 
not the intention-of the bellman, but 
the words he used did not properly 
convey his idea. Therefore a change 
was made. 

We then developed the phrase— 
“Have you been with us recently, 
Mr. Jones?’’ This sentence had uni- 
versality—it fitted all types of guests 
and the answer the bellman received 
wasacuetohim. To the guest who 
was in the hotel for the first time, he 
proceeded to describe the features of 
the room. To others, the regulars 
who already knew the hotel and its 
features, he did not. This avoided 
boring regulars by telling them about 
features which they had heard about 
previously, and with which they 
were thoroughly familiar. 


Not ‘‘On The House’’ 


In our dining rooms we wanted to 
increase our dessert sales. Our wait- 
ers were saying to the guest, when 
taking an order for dinner, ‘‘How 
would you like to have a dessert?’’— 
or some other home-made expression. 
We thought that a better selling 
phrase might be used. On discussing 
it with our waiters and waitresses, 
we asked them to test the sentence, 
“Would you like to have delicious 
peach ice cream, or a piece of southern 
chocolate cake, or some other des- 
sert?’’ This one did not work. One 
of the guests in our Boston restaurant 





responded by saying, “‘Is it on the 
house?”’ 

We again discussed the sentence 
with the employees and one of the 
waitresses suggested that we insert 
the word ‘‘order’’ in the sentence. 
This we did, and the sentence now 
is: “Would you like to order our 
delicious peach ice cream or a piece 
of our southern chocolate cake, or 
some other dessert?”’ 

This worked. 

As we are considering public rela- 
tions, you may also be interested in 
the content of a course on human 
relations. In this I would try to 
develop the rules of conduct by 
which goodwill is promoted. 


Dale Carnegie Plus 


Here are some of the basic human 
behaviors which would be discussed 
in this course. You will note that 
some are taken from Dale Carnegie’s 
book which is still very popular. 
The others have come out of our own 
experience as hotel operators. These 
behaviors are as follows: 


Be genuinely interested in other people. 

Smile. ‘‘A man without a smiling face must not 
open a shop.” 

Remember that a man's name is to him the sweetest 
and most important sound in the English language. 

Be a good listener. Encourage others to talk about 
themselves. ‘‘Many persons call a doctor when all they 
want is an audience.” 

Talk in terms of the other man’s interests. 

Make the other person feel important—and do it 
sincerely. 

A cheery ‘‘good morning’ will bring a friendly 
response in most instances. 

Expressed admiration will induce a kindly feeling 
because most people like to seek the society of those who 
admire them. 
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Making guests feel comfortable and at ease quickly 
overcomes a natural fear anyone may have on entering 
a strange hotel or new surroundings. 

Prompt carrying out of instructions satisfies selfish 
individuals. 

Agreement with opinions convinces patrons of your 
good sense. 

Show deference to a guest who seems to have a large 
amount of self-esteem. 

To make people approve of you, do the things they 
like. 

Be humane to a sick person. 

Be sincere and ernest in your service to all guests. 


I would attempt at meetings with 
employees, to develop more such 
examples of behavior out of cases 
submitted by the employees them- 
selves, covering their actual experi- 
ences on the job. 

Best results are derived from the 
use of the conference method in the 
process of training. In a conference, 
not only are better phrases and tech- 
niques developed, but actual contri- 
butions are made to the setting up of 
objectives and policies of the insti- 
tution. This method not only gives 
employees an opportunity of express- 
ing themselves and of contributing 
to the spirit and operation of the 
institution, but tends to make them 
more interested in the place where 
they work and in carrying out the 
policies and techniques of their daily 
work with greater loyalty: 


Morale Building 


The development of the morale of 


the organization is fundamental. 
Some of this might be done by means 
of departmental meetings. But sat- 


isfactory employee-attitudes rest on 
deeper foundations, such as personal 
relationship of employees to super- 
visors, prestige of the company, its 
success, quality and price of its 
products, physical setting, conditions 
under which employees work, and 
such items as enter into their eco- 
nomic security. 

Toward this end, I would inculcate 
in department heads, foremen and 
supervisors, a sincere desire to treat 
those under them in the manner in 
which they would want to be treated, 
if positions were reversed. I would 
frankly recognize the right of employ- 
ees to deal with management indi- 
vidually and collectively on matters 
of wages, working conditions and 
other internal matters that affect 
their working lives. I would give 
especial attention to employees’ 
safety and to safety training. 

I would establish free life insurance 
for employees, health and accident 
insurance and such other means of 
promoting a feeling of economic 
security. I would set up and main- 
tain excellent standards in connection 
with the food served the employees 
and with the living conditions of 
those employees who stayed in the 
hotel. 

In all of these matters I would try 
to be innocent of paternalism, but 
would realize the practical value of 
these essential aids to the develop- 
ment of morale and therefore to the 
maintenance of good public relations. 








Book Reviews 


APTITUDES AND APTITUDE TESTING 
By Walter V. Bingham. New York: ‘Harper & Bros., 1937. 
113 pp. Appendix. 
Reviewed by Elizabeth Slocombe 


In this book Dr. Bingham presents 
the results of his thorough study of 
aptitude testing. Avoiding, on the 
one hand a great enthusiasm for the 
use of many tests in every situation, 
and on the other hand, a disillusioned 
rejection of tests entirely, the author 
presents the viewpoint of the small 
but growing group which believes 
that though present tests for apti- 
tudes are far from perfect they do 
furnish very valuable information for 
the counselor. His well balanced 
discussion of aptitude tests in the 
guidance program and their relation 
to the ‘‘world of work”’ is therefore, 
a definite and valuable contribution. 

The book is divided into three 
sections. The first orients the reader 
to the whole problem of aptitudes 
and aptitude testing. It defines and 
explains aptitudes and the theory 
of individual differences, and points 
out many current fallacies. The 


three main forces operating toward . 


an individual’s success in his chosen 
work, are intelligence, interest, and 
their relation to aptitudes. 

The second section discusses ‘“The 
World of Work’”’ and contains a brief 
introductory chapter on occupational 
trends. There then follows a dis- 


265 pp. plus 
Price $3.00 


cussion of a wide range of occupa- 
tions; manual labor, skilled trades, 
clerical work, and the professions, 
and current classifications of these 
various types of work, and the 
analyses of the aptitudes required. 

Available and proven tests for each 
grade of each type of work are 
described and most recent experi- 
mental results of their use are sum- 
marized. The two chapters on cler- 
ical workers are probably the best, 
due doubtless to the fact that much 
more experimentation and thought 
has been directed to this field. 

The third section on ‘“The Practice . 
of Testing”’ is outstandingly commpre- 
hensive, compact, and clearcut. The 
strange looking figures and letters on 
ratings which often seem needlessly 
unrelated and confusing to the busy 
counselor need no longer be a mys- 
tery. For Dr. Bingham’s explana- 
tion of the theory of scoring, 
evaluating, and validating tests will 
clarify this source of misunderstand- 
ing and confusion which so often 
exists between counselors and testers 
and which so often hinders an intel- 
ligent use of tests. 

This section is for the use of the 
tester as well. The general prin- 



































ciples involved in the selection of 
the proper tests, and their adminis- 
tration is reviewed practically and in 
a common sense manner. It would 
be well for the most practiced tester 
to read over this section for it will 
enable him to check up on the little 
laxities and biases which may have 
grown up in his department. 

There is a 113 page appendix. 
This gives current tests for color 
blindness, visual acuity, astigmatism, 
auditory acuity, manual aptitudes, 
mechanical aptitudes, clerical apti- 
tudes, intelligence, scientific apti- 
tudes, art judgment, and interest 
schedules and codperative test serv- 
ice. Each test is fully described 
with specific instructions for admin- 
istration, tables of morms, and 
interpretations. 
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The material in this book shows an 
intimate knowledge of actual infor- 
mation required daily by vocational 
guidance workers and a direct and 
recent contact with ‘‘the world of 
work’’. There are no experimental 
untried tests described, for Dr. Bing- 
ham has wisely chosen to include 
and evaluate only tests which have 
been in use long enough to prove 
their reliability, their relationship 
to success on the job and for which 
norms have been accumulated. This 
approach undoubtedly answers the 
greatest need today. 

Dr. Bingham has refrained from 
inserting his personal opinion, pre- 
ferring to give a scientific reliable 
evaluation of tests, and a description 
of their proper place in the whole 
process of guidance. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SELECTING EMPLOYEES 


By Donald A. Laird. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1937. 


316 pp. Price $1.00 


Reviewed by Edward N. Hay 


One of the most successful person- 
nel men I know says that he con- 
siders that his psychological training 
is the basis for considerably more 
than half of his entire job. If this is 
so, we should all know more about 
psychology, which may be regarded 
as the scientific approach to the 
factors which underlie human _be- 
havior. Dr. Laird’s book, ‘‘The 
Psychology of Selecting Employees,’’ 
is a splendid introduction for em- 
ployment and personnel people who 
are not trained in the field of 
Psychology: 

The scope of the book is much 


broader than its title would indicate. 
In general, it deals with the nature 
of individual differences and their 
causes and the application of this 
information to the interview, selec- 
tion and assignment of employees. 
It is not technically written and will 


- not primarily interest those who are 


already well informed in the field. 
Anyone can understand what Dr. 
Laird is saying so the book is rec- 
ommended to all who are interested 
in knowing how psychology can be 
applied to the problems of employ- 
ment in industry. 

It is the kind of book that will 
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repay several readings and serves as 
a good reference guide. It is a new 
edition of a book first issued in 1925 
and now thoroughly re-written with 


much new material added. Dr. 
Laird is generous with credit to 
others and the book abounds in 
references which suggest other 
readings. 

The author doesn’t forget to stress 
the limitations as well as the ad- 
vantages of psychological instru- 
ments of selection. There are several 
chapters that show how the psy- 
chological approach will improve 
our methods of selection. For ex- 


-ample: there are chapters devoted to 


letters of application, employee rat- 
ings or otherwise measuring the 
success of employees, and there are 





several valuable chapters devoted 
to the interview, including one 
describing the new Diagnostic Inter- 
view Check Sheet developed by 
Stevens and Wonderlic. 

Dr. Laird discusses in detail many 
interesting factors in human per- 
sonality. So often industrial psy- 
chologists concentrate on aptitudes 
and their discovery by testing but 
neglect temperament which, at pres- 
ent, cannot be tested. Dr. Laird 
does not encourage the amateur psy- 


‘chologist, but he does show the 


immense value that a qualified psy- 
chologist can be in the personnel and 
employment field. Anyone who 
reads this book will want to read 
more about how to hire better 
employees. 


| INDIVIDUAL DIAGNOSIS 
A Manual for the Employment Office, by N. W. Morton. Montreal, 1937. 


McGill University. 


123 pp: 


Reviewed by Edward N. Hay 


Few public employment offices 
have made extensive use of tests, 
ratings and other psychological de- 
vices as an aid to placement. As 
Dr. Morton correctly observes, the 
increasing importance of public em- 
ployment offices in the industrial 
situation makes it necessary that 
every attention be given to the per- 
fection of their methods. The book 
deals with the use of psychological 
tests in public placement and in 
public vocational guidance. 

Unfortunately, the book is mainly 
a recital of techniques and devices 


thought to be suitable for the pur- 
pose, rather than an account of how 
the devices are actually so being used. 
More than one half of it is devoted to 
tests and these chapters do little 
more than describe the tests, their 
selection, use and interpretation. 
Persons experienced in this field al- 
ready have access to this information 
in considerably more detail. On the 
other hand those not already ex- 
perienced cannot profit greatly by 
relying on this book. 

It begins with an excellent dis- 
cussion of the need for individual 
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diagnosis of job seekers, with em- 
phasis on the necessity for better 
placement by the public employment 
office. The desirability of voca- 
tional guidance is stressed, and the 
need for substantial funds for this 
purpose is recognized. 

There is a chapter describing aids 
to the vocational interview, and fol- 
lowing this, several chapters dealing 
with tests of intelligence, aptitudes, 
achievement and personality. The 
principal part of the book is given to 
description of these tests and their 
purposes, with some attention to 
statistical analysis of test data, choice 


of particular tests, and interpretation 
of test results. It also contains some 
good material on the use of case 
histories, and a good index, an ex- 
cellent list of tests and question- 
naires, and a bibliography. 

Though limited Dr. Morton’s book 
has value and interest to those con- 
cerned with public employment. 
The progress already made with psy- 
chological tests in Cincinnati, Roch- 
ester, Minnesota and elsewhere gives 
hope that public employment officials 
elsewhere will undertake their study 
and use. Dr. Morton's study should 
aid in this development. 








